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An Autumn Harvest of Short Stories. 


HE American skill in short story writing is the distinc- 
tive feature of their library genius to-day. Our idylls 
of humanity, for so they have been called, have nothing like 
them anywhere. In this phase of literary production we 
may safely claim we have no equals. American magazines 
are the cradle in which the short story has been nursed, the 
vehicle in which they first come before the eyes of the world. 
Let us examine the autumn numbers and decide whether 
the essays at fiction which they contain reach the high 
standard we perforce set up. The most important of these 
stories fall naturally under two heads, and it is to be noticed 
that in the development of the story, plot has become an 
increasingly unimportant matter. The most perfect type 
should attempt to deal merely with a single phase or circum- 
stance. 
First, then, we have descriptive stories, stories whose 
interest and merit, whether their writers so intend or not, 
lie rather in their picturesque and taking setting than in 
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any original idea or striking plot which they contain. Two 
stories in the Century, by Mr. T. A. Janvier, have opened a 
new field. The scene in each is laid among that queer 
Spanish-Indian life in New Mexico and Mexico, which, with 
its old-world, middle-age, superstitions, customs and man- 
ners, it is hard to realize, finds a place so near us in the busy 
nineteenth century. ‘“ Pancha,* a Story of Monterey,” deals 
with the story of a little Mexican girl, who is in love with 
the smuggler, Pepe. Her jealous rival, Chona, betrays her 
lover to the Custom House officer, and, in the ensuing fight, 
the gallant contrabandista is slain. The only striking fea- 
ture of the plot is the struggle which this officer, in love 
with Pancha, has with himself before he can decide to do 
his duty and seize his successful rival. We think he will 
jump at the chance, and are surprised to find what a noble 
fellow he is, ready to sacrifice all bat honor, that Pancha 
may be happy. The story is clumsily constructed. We see 
throughout what the end will be. It is forced upon us time 
after time, by repeated passages of seriousness and forebod- 
ing, which are anti-climaxes, strained and out of place every- 
where, save at the conclusion. This is not artistic. The 
sorrow that is to be should not be obtruded upon our mind, 
but allowed to flit gently along the background, a faint 
shadow, till the time for it to come forward a hard reality. 
Contrast is everywhere in life; the author should not have 
allowed the gloom of the ending to be so constantly before 
his mind as he wrote, he should have introduced lighter 
touches in relief. The dramatic action, as a whole, is 
poor. The people are introduced and deacribed one after 
the other, their relations carefully outlined, in a sort of set 
introduction, not in situations where they act and talk, and 
we gather interest in their characters as we grasp them. 
We are unable to grasp them, with but one or two excep- 
tions, throughout the story. There is one strong scene, how- 





*“ Pancha, a Story of Monterey,” by T. A. Janvier.—Century, September, 1884. 
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ever, between Chona and the Captain, and after that the 
action moves powerfully and pathetically to a close. 

But the main interest and merit lie in the setting. The pic- 
ture of life in the Mexican town is well done, and there are bits 
of exquisite peaceful description, such as that of the Church of 
San Francisco in Monterey. ‘Close beside the convent stands 
a single stately palm...... The old church is shadowy 
within, and a faint smell of incense hangs always in the 
dusky air. The floor is laid in panels of heavy wood, worn 
smooth by the knees of the generations who have worship- 
ped there, and beneath each panel is a grave... .” Old 
churches, convents, palm trees, the red mountains in the 
distance, come before us in picturesque succession as we 
walk along the streets listening to the quaint Mexican 
tongue. A queer state of manners, where the smuggler’s 
trade is universally looked on as more honorable than any 
other, and where the whole city is in league against the 
customs, to hide the gallant contrabands. A good deal of 
romance and couleur de rose about this, perhaps, but it is inter- 
esting to read, nevertheless. At times, apparently uneon- 
scious to himself, the writer will put an argument or view 
an incident in the form and light in which the simple-hearted 
Mexicans would have considered it themselves. <A true 
touch of nature is thus brought in. We sit down with 
Manuel, the sereno, on the bench beside his jacal, and, as we 
listen to him chattering his amusingly childish immorali- 
ties, and gaze over the gray walls to the crimson sierra snow, 
we yield to the subtle charm and allow the languor of a 
simpler civilization to steal caressingly o’er us. 

To “The Lost Mine,”* by the same author, the same criti- 
cisms in general apply. The dramatic action is better, the 
description perhaps is not so strong. The denouement in 
both cases is sad. By the way, what is the cause of this 
tendency to the tragic which persists in some writers? In 
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“The Lost Mine” the denouement is the logical and fit 
conclusion to all that goes before; we can say nothing 
against its beauty and strength. Butin “ Pancha ” the story 
should have ended, as it might, in the death of the Customs’ 
Captain. All difficulties would have been removed by this, 
and marriage bells could have rung happily in the church of 
San Francisco in Monterey. 

We come next to the consideration of a class of stories which 
depend for their interest, not on the plot, characters orsetting, 
but on some one original and often fantastic idea. This idea 
is not a plot. It has no concatenation of events. But it takes 
the place of a plot. It is rather the motif of the story. If this 
is not too immaterial a manner of speaking, it is usually pro- 
jected into some ordinary and homely sphere of life. It 
creates in it a disturbance, which we watch with much the 
interest with which we would observe some abnormal phe- 
nomenon in the natural world. But we always look upon an 
abnormal phenomenon as a discord in the general harmony of 
nature. So we are bound to feel that these stories are out 
of sympathy with real life. They are bubbles on the surface, 
and do not reach the deep current. Ho\wever bright and 
original, they are literary conceits, mere affectations. 

The “ Tale of Negative Gravity ”* is the story of an idea. 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton may be called the originator of this 
type. In an essay in the September Lit. we said of him: 
“ His fiction always hovers on the borderland between the 
possible and the improbable. This is the secret of his suc- 
cess in the opposite branches of writing stories of fairy-land 
and of real life. The former have enough of improbability 
to place them in the realm of the marvelous, and enough of 
possibility to give them coherence and faint flavor of actual 
occarences. The latter, while they have so much improb- 
ability that you are tempted to laugh at their absurdity, are 
yet so varnished and polished with possibility that you have 





* The “ Tale of Negative Gravity,” by Frank R. Stockton.—Century, November, 1884. 
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a lurking suspicion that they might have actually occurred.” 
In the “ Remarkable Wreck of the Thomas Hyke” natural 
laws and events are stretched to the outermost verge of 
possibility. Butin the “ Tale of Negative Gravity,” natural 
laws and events are not so much stretched to their broadest 
construction, as set aside altogether. He steps into the 
sphere of the impossible, and, in so doing, loses half the 
power which exaggerated realities lend to humor. This 
story is simply an ingenious extravaganza, with only Mr. 
Stockton’s ever-present humor to soften and redeem. It is 
not too harsh to say that without this humor the “ Tale of 
Negative Gravity” would be classed with those so-called 
fairy-stories which are often thrown to children on the 
erroneous supposition that they cannot appreciate better. 
Mr. William Henry Bishop is a disciple of Mr. Stockton 
in this type of short stories. His “ Braxton’s New Art”* 
is a poor showing, especially for a disciple. The ideas at the 
bottom of such stories are very difficult things to manage 
except to those who have mastered the art. They are like the 
fire-balls which are tossed around at night by boys in sport. 
They are interesting, wierd, fantastic things to watch, as 
long as they are kept in motion by skillful handling. But 
Mr. Bishop has found his idea so hard to handle that he has 
left it alone to burn itself out without any bright and airy 
effect. After the reader learns in the first page or so what 
this mysterious art of the curious Mr. Braxton is, interest 
in it ceases. Mr. Bishop has to fall back upon a plot. But 
instead of making the story stronger by the combination of 
plot and startling idea, he actually weakens it in that the 
plot and idea have no causal relation. After Mr. Braxton 
has squandered all his money on his mysterious alchemist’s 
art, and his newly-married wife lost her place in the Treas- 
ury Department, the plot, as evolved, lands them both in 
the embrace of good fortune, and there is introduced “a rich 
bachelor uncle, who has taken a fancy to his wife,” and 





*** Braxton’s New Art,” by William Henry Bishop—Century, October, 1884. 
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“will make him his sole legatee,” —and all is peace and 
happiness, of course. This denouement, as those usually 
are which heap happiness on the fortunate heroes and hero- 
ines, is a bungling affair. 

It is hardly fair to place “The Price I Paid for a Set of 
Ruskin,” * by Miss Denio Litchfield, in the same class with 
the two preceding stories; for it is superior. Yet it is the 
story of an idea, and of a very clever one. But the idea is 
not abnormal, like those of Mr. Stockton and Mr. Bishop. 
It is intensely real and natural. It appeals for warrant to 
the passionate tenderness of a daughter for her struggling 
father. The woes of authors are worn-out chords in litera- 
ture. Yet “The Price I Paid for a Set of Ruskin” must be 
set down with “ His Deceased Wife’s Sister,” by Mr. Stock- 
ton, as novel airs drawn from these bethrummed chords. 

It may appear a flimsy point in the plot whereby the 
daughter, a mere novice, without previous experience, with- 
out any assistance, writes her first novel and meets with its 
instant acceptance by the publisher and its great success 
before the public. Yet 1eal strength lies in this apparent 
weakness. The daughter may say, humorously, “by day 
and by night I dreamed over, one by one, the few arts 
for earning money at an ignorant woman’s command, and at 
last I determined that I would write a book.” But whether 
“ignorant” or not, she writes her own story, the history of 
her own romance. Carlyle says, somewhere in his letters, 
that he felt, when at literary work, as if be was writing the 
very soul out of him. It is this putting of her soul into her 
work, not metaphorically but actually, that makes the 
daughter’s book a success, and which makes this a strong 
yet delicate fibre in the thread of the plot. 

On the whole, the autumn harvest of short stories is equal 
to the summer crop. It is about thirty-fold. 

J. 8. anp MaRALI. 





*“The Price I Paid for a Set of Ruskin,” by Grace Denio Litchfield.—Century, 
October, 1884. 
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A Refrain. 


IST! To the dwellers on Nature’s dark mountains, 
On Greylock’s kind bosom we lay ourselves down ; 
Drink we the joy of his deep rushing fountains, 
Sleeping in peace on the spruce-needles brown ; 
Breathing refreshment, 
Wooing contentment, 
Free from the care of the burden-sick world, 
This is our hearty song, 
Let echo sweet prolong: 
“The glory of Greylock be ever unfurled.” 


Cool are the breezes that fan thy tall hemlocks, 
Soft trills the thrush on the banks of the rill; 
Light float the clouds o’er the billowy hilltops, 
a Richly our vessel of pleasure to fill ; 
Imparting thankfulness, 
Tending to restfulness, 
Energy lending to meet the cold world. 
This is our hearty song, 
Let echo sweet prolong: 
“The glory of Greylock be ever unfurled.” 
Esorvs. 





A Sudden Apparition. 


a are two things which I have always disliked most 
strongly—the man continually ventilating his own views, 
und a story in the ego style. But since, old fellow, you ask 
me to rehearse “it” once more, I will, though it open the 
old wound. 

You know what I was then: twenty-six, fairly handsome 
—as you yourself told me—with means, a good education, 
no relatives near enough to bother me, and plenty of leisure. 
I had traveled and become quite the cosmopolite; not that I 
was at all blasé—which is not the necessary consequence of 
much experience of men and things—nor was I an Anglo- 
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maniac, Panslavist, Bussopholist, or any other ac, an, or ist, 
to the seduction of which names we Americans fall victims 
when on the Continent; but I knew the world, and was a 
‘society’ man, in the good sense of the word. You have 
my status, which you know already. 

The first act was in the Tyrol. I had stopped at a little 
inn, in one of those quaint villages nestling among the 
mountains. Small houses—the roofs protected by huge 
stones—small windows, many-paned, small balconies—every- 
thing on a small, snug scale. Far down the mountain could 
be seen the twinkling of the lights of the diligence, and here 
and there shone, nestled in the woods, the candle in some 
mountaineer’s hut. You know how, ever since I was a boy, 
I was sensitive to such scenes. The silence, the rustling 
forests, the frosty moon lighting and shadowing all by turns, 
impressed me so much that I felt uneasy. A vague dread 
troubled me. I had never believed in spirits, but did trust 
in premonitions, which were common in our family, perhaps 
by hereditary taint. Well, to cut short, a late diligence 
drove up. As a muffled figure stepped out, followed by a 
lady and gentleman, such an unearthly shiver passed over 
me that I almost gasped. I reasoned with myself that a 
touch of my old Roman fever had come upon me. But the 
nervousness remained. And just as I closed my lucayne 
for the night I saw a female form flitting across the hillside. 
Way up, the still air brought the drowsy tinkling of the 
bells on the cattle passing the summer in the open pastures. 
Half down was a cleft, or gorge, between two spurs. Into 
this the apparition vanished. But as she did so she turned 
and looked at me. Her beauty almost petrified me. 

You laugh at all this—too much supper, consequent 
drowsiness, diseased imagination, etc. Nota bit of it. I 
had always taken pride in the family ghost, but had never 
been foolishly excited, and it had never yet appeared. What 
did this mean? If it was a woman in distress, where were 
the regulation villains, pursuing her? After a course of 
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astute reasoning, I reached the point which you make, that 1 
had been deceived, and was a fool. Still—but no, it could 
not be. So I went to bed and awoke in the morning with 
no thought of my vision, intending to make an excursion 
through one of the passes. As I was breakfasting, in came 
the arrivals of the night before, and were ushered to my 
table. When I glanced up, there stood my vision of the 
night before, in flesh and blood. They were friends of 
friends, as it seemed, and, waiving the formality, as one does 
in traveling, we were soon talking as well as my nervous 
condition would allow. Was this my fate? If so, was ita 
good or bad one? Time would prove or disprove both 
questions. I put off all anxiety and gave myself up to the 
present enjoyment. We made excursions, planned trips, 
and I lived, day by day, dreading the future and what it 
would bring forth, for I had fallen desperately in love. It 
was the same old story, with this difference, that there was 
a weird fascination in my charmer. She was one of those 
cold, passionless beauties, not imperious, but like marble, 
taking all adoration as a matter of course, yet without vanity. 

So it ran on, until one day I rather, in my mad infatua- 
tion, forced myself upon her than she accepted me. I was 
always possessed with a strange foreboding. A cheerful 
affection, you say. But the spell was on me, and with 
many gloomy forebodings contrasting with my supposed 
happiness, I devoted myself assiduously to being her cava- 
lier and “doing” the devoted lover. There were times, 
though, when in the height of my anticipation for the 
future, misgivings would almost get the better of me. Time 
passed and we—that is, our party—went the rounds of the 
mountain resorts and German Spas, until one night we 
reached Baden, with its gardens and gaming tables, its 
music and multitudes. For several successive nights I had, 
in my dreams, been conscious of another apparition—a 
handsome man, dark and swarthy, of military bearing, and 
with a piercing and far from agreeable expression. The 
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recurrence of this form to my sleeping mind had suggested 
various theories to account for it, none of which at all 
explained it. One fine morning, as I walked with a friend 
on the Promenade, the same chill to which I had become, as 
it were, accustomed, struck me. Quick as a flash I turned, 
and in the whole crowd fixed my attention on the back of a 
large man, some fifty feet distant, who must have passed me. 
That was all, but when I reached the Casino, and, as all vis- 
itors do, entered the gambling room, with its soft carpets 
and luxurious hangings, I thought no more of the occur- 
rence. You have traveled, and know what these gambling 
palaces are. Everything to attract and chill the heart. The 
silent attendants and spectators, the hush, broken only by 
the cold and heartless voice of the croupier, “ Metters votre 
jeu Messieurs et Dames,” and the oft-repeated “La Banque 
gagne,” “La Banque a perdu,” the flushed face of the 
novice, the stoical indifference of the habitué, the stony glare 
of the man staking his last, the liberality of the proverbial 
Russian prodigal, all strike terror, yet with the fascination 
of the serpent over its hapless victim. I had not been there 
long when I saw the back I had observed in my walk. I 
watched it intently, and when it turned, after some minutes, 
saw the original of my second dream. I will not say that I 
was surprised. No; I had gotten used to this sort of thing: 
The stranger and I looked at each other, and, by one of 
those instincts in human nature, we saw that we must look 
out for each other, though each was in total ignorance of 
the other. All this time I had been as madly in love as 
ever. I thought, too, that there seemed to be some real 
affection on the other side, gradually developing. The 
climax was to come soon. One day a revelation took 
place. The bird flew away, and in its stead left a note 
explanatory. An early marriage, carefully concealed from 
all. Separation of couple, by departure of husband for 
army, where he belonged. Sudden apparition of latter in 
Baden, who snatched off his bride of some years standing 
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and departed to his Italian home, presumably. As for me, 
I raved and invoked vengeance, etc., then obtained an 


appointment as correspondent, and went to the East. 
* * * * * * * * 


Two years after, on my return home, in catching a train, 
I rushed through the baggage car. Athwart it lay a large 
box, on which I jumped, and hurried on. As I passed over, 
an uncontrollable impulse moved me to stop, and a shudder, 
which I had not experienced for long months, shook me. I 
turned and stooped, and read the name on the lid—it was 


! 
her name! A. G. CAMERON. 


“ Her Angel Face is Sunshine... . 


HERE creeps a lonely, grass-grown road 
Along the sloping Berkshire hills, 
Whose silent charm is daily mocked 
By laughing winds and dancing rills. 


Between the dense, o’er-arching growth 
That shades this sacred, sombre way, 
A line of distant purple hills 
Is crowned with gold at close of day. 


A broken wall of mossy stones 

Runs ’long the path, and bears rich crops 
Of trailing creepers, dainty ferns, 

Dipped every morn in dewy drops. 


Upon the hillside stands a house, 
A sentry o’er the vale below 

For years and years; yet standing there 
Through summer’s heat and winter’s snow. 


The hour of sunset never comes 

To melt the sky in crimson streams, 
But that it lingers long to paint 

The western window with its beams. 


The old gray clapboards, seared with age, 
Are softened in the evening light, 

And blushing o’er their youth again, 

In sunset colors face the night. 
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*T was so one eve, at twilight hour, 
Along this seldom-traveled way 

A stranger came, and, lingering, paused 
To watch the fast declining day. : 


He turned his gaze up towards the house ; 
The window looked a heavenly place, 
Reflected from its golden panes 
He saw the outlines of a face. 





Its softest curves were laid in gold, 

Its brightest colors crimson stain ; 
Bewitching glances darted fire 

Straight through the mellow-tinted pane. 


The haunting beauty of the face 

Oft forced his steps to turn this way ; 
And, leaning on the sunken wall, 

He drank its love from day to day. 


Each time the sun went brightly down 
The face appeared so radiant, fair, 

It seemed to seek his watching place, 
And smile in turn to find him there. 


One day the sun sank veiled in clouds, 
The gloomy road was gloomier still, 
He lingered till their purple haze 
Grew drear and black o’er yonder hill. 


The face had ceased to take its place 
Beside the dusky window-pane, 

And fear soon seized him, watching long, 
Lest he ne’er see it there again. 


With faltering steps he crossed the road, 
And climbed thé hilly path to seek 

The house; he stepped upon the porch— 
The timbers sank beneath his feet. 


He found the house deserted, still. 
He sought the window-pane, and saw 
The face not there; but in the glass, 
Once rudely blown, he traced a flaw. 





M. 
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The Mill Camp. 


I, 


HE old mill had suddenly assumed a look as busy and occu- 

pied as an unused country grist-mill possibly could assume. 
The doors and windows had been thrown open; cots and 
hammocks had been put up, and two white tents had sprung 
up, like great mushrooms, on the turf before the door. The 
“ Nine Good Fellows” had come again from a neighboring 
city for their annual camping-out. This year, however, they 
had hit upon the idea of bringing their sisters and other 
temale friends along. Uncle Joe and Aunt Mellissa had 
readily agreed to chaperone the party, and already the girls 
were running about exploring things on this first day. It 
was @ most picturesque spot. On the south rose the high, 
even Blue Ridge, its top as smooth and unbroken as though 
planed off by ruler and spirit-level. It fell away into a 
valley scarcely a mile in width, covered with woodland, save 
where clearings had been made for the few rugged farms. 
The mill stood near the base of the Ridge. Before it was a 
broad meadow, along the farther edge of which ran a single- 
track railroad, once believed to be destined for a great 
traffic, but boasting now of only a few trains each day. 
Beyond it, and across a large stubble-field, flowed the Swa- 
tara, shadowed by thick woods and hugging closely the 
high, wooded cliffs, which rose into a wild, savage range of 
mountains, closing in the valley on the north. They were a 
great contrast to the single, unbroken, sharply-cut Blue, 
traversed by gorges and ravines, seamed with lines of gray 
cliff, and presenting altogether a wild and lonely scene. 

The long June day was ending, when two young men 
came out of the woods by the Swatara and started across 
the fields toward the mill. One, who had a fine string of 
fish, was upbraiding the other for not having any. “I never 
saw such a fellow as you are, Tom. I'll bet you didn’t try 
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to catch anything. You’d rather go poking after birds and 
bugs than drop a line in a good trout stream.” 

“ Well, Harry, the fact is, I did try to fish; but a king- 
fisher was at the same pool, and I learned several things 
about the bird that I never knew before.” 

“ Just as I thought,” growled the first. “I don’t believe 
in boring you about your hobby as much as the other fellows 
do, but you must not let it interfere with your duties. It 
takes a good many fish to feed this crowd, now that the girls 
have come.” 

The boys did not fully understand Tom. He would lie 
on the ground for hours watching a colony of ants, or spend 
days studying the habits of some bird. The common ele- 
ment which bound the “ Nine Good Fellows” together was 
their love of nature; and from childhood they had spent 
much time in the woods. But, while the others were actu- 
ated merely by that love of wildness and freedom which is 
instinctive in every boy, Tom had the added love of a 
naturalist, and was compelled to endure many a good-natured 
taunt on account of it. They were nearing the mill now, 
and the naturalist remarked as he sniffed the air: “ Ah, just 
smell that coffee. There’s nothing goes to my heart like the 
odor of good coffee. Let’s hurry.” This was a point on 
which both could agree, and they were soon in camp. 

Most of the party that gathered around the supper table 
under the trees that night had been schoolmates for several 
years, and there was that amongst them which is absolutely 
necessary to the happiness of a camping party, entire con- 
geniality. Uncle Joe was not related to any of them, but 
they had always called him and his wife by the appellations 
of kinship. They now sat at the ends of the table, beaming 
on every one, happy as the youngest and merriest there. 
The rest of the party will not be introduced. When we 
find a few friends in a crowd it is a bore to be compelled to 
meet the strangers. This tale has to do with only two or 
three. When the rest are needed they will appear. The 
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meal passed with much talk of hunting and fishing and 
good-natured repartee between the young people. When it 
was over the girls had great difficulty in convincing Aunt 
Mell that she was not to do all the work. While Jen and 
Mary, who claimed to be old maids, were arguing the point 
with her, Tom took his way along the banks of the mill- 
pond, accompanied by Bess, the sweetest-looking girl of the 
crowd. They were followed by Macand Annie. Just as 
they disappeared into an old wood-road, Mary caught sight 
of them, and exclaimed, “ Well, just look there ; they are at 
it again already.” - 

The path that the young people took was one of those old 
wood-roads, long unused, between whose wheel-tracks the 
huckleberry bushes and tall ferns had grown up. They 
passed up the dim, green isle, the mill stream babbling 
along beside them, half seen through the leaves, the ferns 
growing deep around them, the festoons of the grape-vine 
forming lofty canopies above them. Here and there the 
rhododendrons glowed like stars in their dark green 
thickets, and all the air was sweet with the ferny odor of 
evening woods, and heavy with that most delicious of all 
fragrances, the breath of the grape-vine bloom. The track 
wound around and brought them out on a shoulder of the 
ridge overlooking the valley. The top had long ago been 
cleared, and was now an out-of-the-way bit of pasture land. 
It was very light after the dusky way through the woods. 
They sat down under an apple tree on the highest part of 
the knoll and waited for Mac and Annie. But they must 
have taken another path. It is a curious fact, and one that 
is treated of in no work on sociology, how groups of young 
people unite and separate at the proper times, with all the 
regularity and beautiful certainty of a chemical reaction. 
At his companion’s suggestion Tom called for the other two, 
but he did not hurt his voice in doing so, Then he pointed 
out the spots which had been the scenes of their exploits in 
former years, and of which she had often heard. The tree 
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in which he shot the eagle, the field where the bull had 
tossed Harry over the fence, and away off, on the opposite 
mountain, the cliff which he and Mac had climbed one even- 
ing and then could not get down again till the next morning. 

On a western hill a tall pine stood, outlined in darkest 
black against the clear, amber sky, every bough and twig, 
almost every needle, thrown out in sharpest relief. A large 
blue heron flew up from the woods by the Swatara, rose over 
the fields at a gentle slope, and balanced himself gracefully 
on the highest point of the tree. “Oh! oh!” exclaimed 
the girl with delight, “isn’t that beautiful? It’s a perfect 
etching. Oh, if I only had my sketch-book here! See how 
sharply he stands out against that sky.” ‘ Yes,” said Tom 
reflectively, ‘and did you notice how heavily he rose from 
the creek? What a cropful of toads and lizards that fel- 
low must have.” Bess turned on him with indignation. 
“Toads and lizards! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
Can’t you enjoy the color and beauty of it all without talk- 
ing about toads and lizards?” ‘Of course, I admire it all. 
That was just a little natural history thrown in for you.” 
“Thank you, sir,” with much pretended dignity. ‘“ But 
say, Bess, where is your sketch-book? You did not leave it 
at home?” “Of course not, but it might as well be there 
now. It’s at the mill. I suppose you will want me to draw 
a lot of ugly, crawling bugs, and other animals for you.” 
“T’ll try to get some, since you are so bent on doing it,” he 
replied with a grin. The sun had set, and an exquisitely 
tinted purple mist brooded over the northern mountains, 
filling the ravines with deep, soft color, stealing from tree 
to tree, and from cliff to cliff, making all the rough ridges 
uniformly smooth and even. They sat awhile longer, watch- 
ing the darkness creep along the mountains from the east. 
Then Bess, rising, said, “ Come, Tom, we must go.” “Oh, 
no; it’s early yet. Wait a little longer.” “No, we must 
go. It’s getting dark; it’s dark already in those woods. 
Come on.” He rose reluctantly; but just as they were 
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moving off he exclaimed, “ Hark!” and up over the fields 
and woods, shimmering through the twilight with the gleams 
of the evening star, came the soft, sweet music of a flute. 
Rising and falling, borne on the breeze, almost dying away 
in the distance, the rich notes wandered through the woods 
and up the mountain side, where the sweet, haunting strains 
of the Lovelei were lost in the whispers of the pine trees. 
“Tt’s Uncle Joe,” said Tom. “Isn’t it beautiful?” “ Beau- 
tiful,” she replied. To her the effect was too fine for words. 
They passed down the dark wood-path and rejoined the 
crowd at the mill. 


II. 


“Oh, you just ought to have been along. I thought I 
should have died. You know, Jen and I went to the store, 
to get some sugar. Some country-Jake was behind the 
counter, and, just to see what he would do, I asked him if 
he had any cigarettes. Well, it was just too funny for any- 
thing. Really, I nearly died. He looked at all the candy 
jars, in succession, and once he put up his hand for the mint- 
sticks. Then he got red,and said: ‘I don’t think we haint 
got any.’ Well, I just shrieked and shrieked.” 

Such were the words, accompanied by fresh volleys of 
hysterical giggling, appropriately called shrieking, with 
which Tom’s ears were assaulted next morning. He opened 
his eyes to find that he was alone in the tent. Recognizing 
the speaker outside as Annie, he sat up on his couch of 
spruce-boughs, and, with a peculiar grin on his face, made a 
short entry in his note-book. Then he ran down to the 
stream, washed, and was up again before Uncle Joe finished 
playing a breakfast-call on his flute. 

The girls wanted to fish that day, and, of course, the boys 
had to bait the hooks. The minnows got a speedy and 
luxurious repast. Mac attended to Bess’s hook, and Tom, 
do what he would, had to go with Annie. We take back 
our remark concerning that unobserved law of sociology. 
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It don’t always work. It was the same throughout the 
whole day. Everything went wrong with the naturalist, 
and, somehow or other, it seemed always to be Mac’s fault. 
Hence, that evening, he could not resist the temptation to 
play a huge practical joke on Mac. But, as it resulted in 
frightening all the rest, he drew the displeasure of the whole 
camp upon himself. He managed to appease them for the 
time being, but at breakfast, the next morning, the indigna- 
tion broke out afresh. He was accused, on all sides, of 
downright laziness. He had not caught a fish nor furnished 
any game. He did not do his share of the work, and was 
always away when wanted. Even Harry forgot his loyalty, 
and said, with an injured tone, that the worst of it was, Tom 
knew more good trout streams than all the rest of them 
together. They finally declared that if he did not, at once, 
get chem a mess of the finest trout, he would be ostracized. 
“ Well,” said the poor naturalist, overwhelmed by the weight 
of the indictment, “T’ll tell you what; I'll take a whole day 
to it, and if I don’t bring back some of the finest trout you 
ever saw, Uncle Joe may duck me.” “I'll do it for him,” 
said Mac, with unction. Tom did not hear him, for he was 
following Bess down to the spring. Sitting beside her, 
under the roof of alder and grapevine, and taking out his 
note-book, he said: ‘Look here, Bess, yesterday I wrote 
out a description of a yellow, striped spider, and left a space 
for a drawing. Won’t you please put him in forme. I have 
him here, in my hat. Then, if you’ll put up a little lunch 
for me, I’ll go for those blamed fish. I know a pool, up in 
the mountains yonder, that’s alive with them. It’s pretty 
far up, though, and I won’t get back till evening.” ‘Oh, 
Tom,” she answered, glancing through an opening in the 
bushes at the northern ranges, “‘ don’t go away, up there. 
They seem so wild and terrible. All the people about here 
seem to be afraid of them, too.” “Pshaw, they are so 
superstitious! You know they believe everything. It is 
grand and beautiful up there.” But the girl was disturbed, 
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and while, with deft, skillful touches, she filled in the space 
till the spider seemed to crawl into the page and there 
remain, she sang at the same time— 


“On the wild, purple mountains, all alone, with no other, 
The strong, terrible mountains, he longed, he longed to be.” 


Finishing the drawing, she asked if she might look through 
the book. Tom, who had stretched himself on the grass, at 
her feet, gave ready permission. But, alas, for him! She 
looked at the very next entry before that of the spider. 
“ Why, what is this?” she inquired, in a tone that caused 
the young man to straighten up suddenly, with a look of 
vexation, saying: “Oh, thunder! Give it to me, Bess.” 
But she read the following: 


“ June 13—Was wakened this A.M. by such an infernal chatter outside 
the tent, thought I had been transported to South America, and was in 
the midst of a tribe of howling monkeys. But soon recognized the voice 
of the Gabbulus Americanus, commonly called the shrieker. Though it 
does not simulate death, as the ’possum does, it often nearly dies. The 
name shrieker is a good one; it continually says it shrieked, and the 
reminder of it makes it shriek again. Never saw a mle shrieker.” 


Bess looked grieved, amazed, indignant. “ Well, Tom, 
that’s the meanest thing I’ve ever seen.” He put the book 
in his pocket, saying, “I’m sorry you saw it. If I had 
thought, I wouldn’t have let you have it.” If he had only 
stopped there. But, thinking to defend himself, he went on: 
“ But she does talk just that way, and—” “ If she does, you 
shan’t say so to me,” interrupted Bess. ‘She is my best 
friend, and my acquaintances shall treat her as such,” and 
she swept up the path, Tom resisting his first impulse to call 
her back. Shortly afterward he started for the mountains. 


Iil. 


The way that Tom took was along one of those mountain 
streams so common in Pennsylvania. It came dashing and 
tumbling down through a wild ravine in which the tall, 
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rough, barked hemlocks, often meeting overhead, spread a 
deep, delicious gloom. Along the sides thick laurel brakes 
and beds of ferns, kissed all summer long by the damp 
spray, grew to a wonderful height. The water was never 
silent. Sometimes it dashed down foaming rapids, and slid 
into deep, dark pvols. Again it gurgled along, almost 
invisible, beneath the cavernous rocks, or fell from some 
crossing cliff in a series of broken cascades, which made 
continual music. Often it had to make its way around huge 
masses of rock whose tops were covered with fern and moss, 
and from whose crevices grew small trees. Tom pursued 
his way with the practiced step of a mountaineer, crossing 
and recrossing the stream, and often crawling under huge 
fallen trees. More than once he found himself in a semi- 
circular basin, whose rocky sides were hard to climb. At 
length, near noon, he reached a deep pool, away up in the 
very bosom of the hills. The trees hung over it, and the 
shadows slept in it all the day long. The cliff-like banks 
rose to the top of the mountain, high above. On one side, 
however, was a grassy shelf. Tom sat down, hot and tired, 
and prepared to fish. The baited hook was dropped into 
the water, and the perspiring angler fastened his eyes on the 
line. He must get some fish to-day. He would not dare go 
back without them. So he did what he had not often done 
before, fished steadily for an hour. In that time he caught 
some very fine fish, though not nearly enough. But, con- 
siderately remembering that the later he caught them the 
fresher they would be, he set his pole and ate his lunch. 
Then, filling his brier pipe with golden-flaked Virginia 
tobacco, he began to enjoy what was to him a peculiarly 
delightful spot. The delicious fragrance of the tobacco 
mingled with the piney smell of the woods. He lay on his 
back and watched the graceful smoke-wreaths float up and 
break themselves against the hemlock boughs, or tumble in 
little cascades over airy precipices, becoming almost invisible 
till they floated into some fleck of sunshine. The deep, 
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cool silence, the savage surroundings, and the remoteness of 
the place were all very delightful. He felt with extraordi- 
nary keenness that he was far from house, or home, or human 
being, resting in the bosom of the mountains, soothed and 
quieted by a silence unbroken save by the stream as it 
splashed in the pool above and gurgled out below with a 
musical, sleepy tinkle. He gave his imagination the range 
of mind, and began to build aircastles as sweet and graceful 
as the smoke curls of his pipe, and not half as substantial. 
A big tumble bug rolled his curious burden along the sod, 
but Tom did not see it. A half-concealed trout swayed 
gently to and fro in the dusky water at his feet, but the day- 
dreamer was not thinking of the supper-pot at the mill. A 
large golden butterfly hovered over the pool for a moment 
and then lighted on a purple flower high up on the cliff. 
The naturalist’s attention was enough taken to lazily wonder 
how it had wandered from its sunny meadows up to that 
wild gorge. 

Down in the valley the day grew warmer and warmer. 
All the air quivered in the sweltering heat. The beetle left 
his ball half-way home and disappeared. The trout with- 
drew to the deepest recess of the shady pool. The butterfly 
went to sleep on his flower. The stream gurgled on as 
though it, too, were meditating a nap. The puffs of blue 
smoke from the fisherman’s pipe grew few and far between. 
His old hat was drawn over his eyes and midday sleep wrap- 
ped all his limbs and senses in its close-folded embrace. Oh, 
idle dreamer! Oh, negligent fisherman! have thy compan- 
ions no claim upon thy time and toil? Oughtest thou not 
to furnish thy quota to the evening meal? Lazy naturalist, 
you pay dearly for your slumber, for now the creatures of 
the wood come and peer at thee. The squirrel snickers at 
thee. The rabbit and thrush and the timid pheasant laugh 
to see thee stretched out there, as harmless as though death, 
not sleep, possessed thee. And see, a striped and jeweled 
snake glides by thy foot, and stops to wonder. Surely a 
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very Rip Van Winkle sleep has seized thee in this lonely 
hollow, when these things wake thee not. 


IV. 


Slowly the day wears away. The mountains throw long 
shadows over the lowlands. The evening train speeds up 
the valley, and as it approaches some country station its 
clear whistle reverberates among the hills. The sound floats 
over harvest-field and meadow; it climbs the slopes and 
breaks in a thousand voices aguinst the lonely cliffs; and 
one far, faint echo steals up the gloomy gorge. Almost 
spent with distance, it knocks at the ear of the sleeper. The 
fantastic visions of the brain scatter at its summons, Tom’s 
eyes slowly open directly on the top of the rocky cliff oppo- 
site, when at a single bound he is on his feet, alert in every 
nerve and muscle, and staring at the spot on which his eyes 
had first rested. What had scared him, for scared he 
certainly was? It was a hideous, devilish face which had 
peered down on him from above with a malignity that 
shocked his sleepy senses into sudden and thorough wake- 
fulness. But on the instant it was gone. He thought there 
was a slight noise, but what with the gurgling of the water 
and his hastily-scattered dreams, he began to thiuk it might 
all be imagination. It was getting very gloomy, and hastily 
gathering up his few fish he started down the savage hollow 
along the brawling stream, fearing much that darkness 
would overtake him before he could get out of the ravine. 
He could not rid himself of the idea that some evil person 
was near, and often looked back at some turning. He had 
gone about a half mile, when, on straightening up, after 
crawling under a huge fallen tree, he almost fell over with 
fright at being confronted by the same hideous face that had 
scared him before. The whole man was repulsive. A hard, 
unnatural, devilish countenance, surrounded by a fringe of 
dirty brown stubble beard, like an ugly chromo in an ugly 
frame ; a shock of red hair, a thick-set body, and huge, dirty 
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hands made up a more fearful-looking creature than Tom 
had ever seen. The naturalist leaned against the tree and 
the two looked at each other. 

“ Well, young feller, whur yer goin’?” asked the man, in 
hoarse tones. 

** Down the mountain,” replied Tom. 

“T kin see that, yer little fool,” he said, angrily. “Whur 
d’yer b’long ?” 

Tom named the city, and, to further inquiries, said he was 
on a fishing expedition. 

Kem away up ter here ter fish, when yer didn’t need ter 
kum haf so fur fur better,” replied the fellow, with an in- 
eredulous sneer. ‘“ Ben’t a detective, be yer? Never 
thought o’ sich athing, did yer? “ Blast yer,” with intense 
anger, “I'll teech yer ter kum pryin’ round these moun- 
tings, I will. Yer jist travel up that holler, an’ if yer don’t 
do jist what I tell yer to, I’ll shoot the hull durned head 
oft’n yer.” 

It was vain for Tom to try to explain. The irate fellow 
would not hear a word; but, with a snarl, he indicated a 
little ravine opening into the large one, and Tom started up 
its rocky way with a horrible sinking of heart. The little 
ravine led towards the top of the mountain, becoming a 
mere hollow near the summit. Here Tom stopped, and in 
spite of the warnings of his captor, doggedly insisted on 
telling the fellow that he would get himself into trouble if 
he did not leave him alone. The next moment the savage 
struck him on the head with the butt of his revolver, and 
the poor boy’s last consciousness, as he sank into the fern, 
was the blinding sensation of hot blood in his eyes. 

Two hours later consciousness began to return. His first 
impression was one of terrible pain. Then he felt as though 
he was stretched out with a ton of rocks on his wrists and 
feet. Hearing a murmur of voices, confused and far off, he 
opened his eyes. He was in a long, narrow cavern. Away 
off, miles away, a half dozen ogres sat around a fire. Then, 
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as his mind became clearer, the weight on his limbs resolved 
itself into the cords with which he was tightly and pain- 
fully bound. The long cavern began to shut up, like a spy- 
glass, and the ogres, with their fire, came dancing toward 
him with such a bewildering motion that he shut his eyes 
fora moment. When he opened them again, he saw that 
he was in a little hut. Not ten feet away were six men, 
among them his captor. Tom shuddered as he saw their 
villainous faces in the weird red light of the flames. He 
listened as they talked and swore, and soon learned that 
they were disputing as to whether he was a harmless fisher- 
man or a detective sent to spy them out. After much 
wrangling, one said : 

“Tt don’t matter if he is or isn’t; he dassn’t g’way, whur 
he kin tell tales. But we can’t do nothin’ till Buzzard 
kums, an’ as we has to meet him in Long Run Walley at 
twelve, we’d better hustle. Abe Buzzard don’t like no 
loafin’, he don’t.” 

Abe Buzzard! Tom’s heart jumped out of its proper 
place, and danced a thumping jig on every one of his vitals 
in succession. Abe Buzzard! He knew now only too well 
into whose hands he had fallen, and there rushed before his 
mind the many articles with which the papers of Eastern 
Pennsylvania had teemed of late years on Abe Buzzard’s 
gang of Welch Mountain robbers. Their innumerable 
fiendish crimes; the number of officers who had met their 
deaths in trying to bring them to justice; their wonderful 
escapes into the impassable mountains. All these he 
remembered with startling distinctness. There was scarcely 
a farmer between the Susquehanna and the Schuylkill who 
would not turn pale at the mention of the Buzzard gang. 
While reflecting on what was to become of him, the men 
made preparations to leave, on some murdering, barn-burn- 
ing expedition. To an inquiry, Tom’s captor answered, with 
a snarl, that he was safe enough, and soon he had the satis- 
faction of hearing them curse the darkness of the night, as 
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they went away. An effort to free himself showed Tom 
that he was too tightly bound to stretch his fastening to the 
slightest degree. He determined on a desperate expedient. 
Rolling near the fire, he shoved a brand out of it. Then 
placing his ankles on it, he managed to burn the cord 
through without damage to himself, except the burning of 
his trousers. With his legs free, he had a still more serious 
problem before him. His hands were bound behind his 
back. He could not burn the cord without scorching his 
flesh. But satisfied that there was no other way, he heroic- 
ally determined to try it. It was very awkward to bring 
the cord in contact with the fire without lying in the flames 
and roasting to death, and when he did succeed his wrists 
were burned so badly that he almost howled with anguish. 
But the charred cord broke, and he was free. Free, but in 
a terrible plight. What with the pain of his burned wrists 
and the throbbing of his head, he was so confused that he 
hardly knew which way to turn. But fear drove him on, 
and, making a wild guess, he rushed out into the darkness, 
‘on the strong, terrible mountains.” He wanted to reach 
the valley, and knew that he must find a water-course in 
order to get past the numerous precipices. So he staggered 
on in search of a stream. That night was a horrible one for 
him. Not knowing where he was going; realizing the 
danger of his position; half crazed with pain and fear, he 
several times laid down and longed for death. But as often 
he rose and went on again, pushing through thickets of 
poison ivy; falling into patches of cruel thorns; scaring the 
screech-owl and the hissing snake ; tearing his flesh on the 
stones and brambles. More than once he stopped on the 
very edge of a frightful cliff. But ever he kept on, aiming 
blindly for the bottom of the hills. 


V. 
Supper time drew near and the party at the mill began to 


look for Tom. As time passed the girls began to express 
some alarm, but the boys only got indignant. 
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“ He said he would be back by five,” said Aunt Mell, “ and 
I fear something has happened to him.” 

“ Yes,” remarked Charley, “ but if he should find a little 
bug with one more mark on its tail than it ought to have, it 
would keep him, no matter what he said.” 

When ten o’clock came they felt really anxious. How- 
ever, Uncle Joe sent the girls to bed, assuring them that 
there was not the slightest cause for alarm; that Tom had 
often spent the night in the woods by himself, and that he 
would turn up all right in the morning. But when he was 
alone with the boys he showed some concern. After dis- 
cussing the matter they concluded that nothing could be 
done till morning, and all turned in. But Uncle Joe’s cigar 
burned late that night, as he sat before the tents waiting 
and half expecting to hear Tom’s halloo across the dark 
meadows. 

Bess could not sleep. Every time she dozed off a horri- 
ble dream would make her glad to waken. As the night 
wore on she rose and sat by the window, then tried to sleep 
again. In truth, she had more cause for alarm than the 
others. That afternoon a farmer’s wife had told her of the 
dread the neighbors had ot the mountains, and added some 
gossip about the outlaws. Bess prudently said nothing 
about it. But now she was upbraiding herself more and 
more for the affair at the spring. How she longed to see 
him. She would say nothing about it, but he should soon 
see that she was sorry. Then, perhaps, everything would be 
all right again. But he had not come. Perhaps he never 
would come. At last, after three o’clock, she went out into 
the damp, dewy air. How grateful the chill was to her. 
Hardly knowing where she went, she walked across the 
fields to the Swatara. A cold, gray light was over the land- 
scape. Every moment it was growing brighter, and she 
could see farther into the woods; could see more plainly the 
white trunks of the beeches against the dark islands of 
spruce. The birds were singing from every tree, and from 
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the darker recesses of the woods still came the mournful 
ery of the whip-poor-will. Standing on the bank of the 
wooded stream, watching the water slip by so cold, with the 
wreaths of vapor slowly lifting from its surface, she suddenly 
heard a noise in the cliffs on the other side. Something was 
coming down. Thinking it was some wild animal, she 
turned torun. But waiting an instant, she saw a body roll 
down, bumping cruelly from stone to stone, and fall upon 
the strip of sand on the opposite shore, as lifeless, appar- 
ently, as the rocks. Then she saw it was Tom. In an 
instant she dashed through the shallow water and knelt 
beside him. Poor fellow, he was in a pitiable condition. 
Swiftly, but with gentle touch, she washed the gash in his 
head and bound it up. Then the burned wrists were neatly 
swathed in handkerchiefs. Ripping up her muslin overskirt 
she bandaged his ankles, all bruised and dreadfully swollen 
with the juice of poisonous vines. And as she saw him 
lying there, with his clothes in tatters, all scratched and cut, 
all battered up and helpless, tears dropped on her deft fin- 
gers as she tied the last bandage. Then, putting his head 
gently in her lap, she sat laving his face with water. 
Consciousness had been knocked out of him so often in 
the last eighteen hours that this time it came back slowly. 
But before he opened his eyes, before he knew where he 
was, by some subtle intelligence, he knew Bess was with 
him. When he looked up into her face a great, delicious 
feeling of peace and joy took possession of him, and he only 
looked and said nothing. ‘ How do you feel now, Tom ?” 
He did not answer at once, but still looked at her. Then 
he said: “‘ Crushed, mangled, half dead.” ‘ Poor, poor fel- 
low!” How those deep-toned, tender words thrilled him. 
They went into bis being like the rich flute-note of an organ, 
and ten thousand racking pains fled away before them. In 
an instant his bandaged arms went up towards her face, but 
he let them fall again with a moan. She understood the 
movement, and, with a little blush, quietly bent her head 
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and kissed him. Great bars of gold formed across the sun- 
rise sky, and through them the rays shot over the mountains 
and climbed down the misty ladders of the air into the valley. 
The mist gathered into little clouds, and all tinged with 
crimson and gold, floated off up the mountain-side. “ Shall 
I go and call the others now? They are very anxious.” 
“ Don’t move; let me rest.” So Uncle Joe found them, 
shortly afterward. It was long before Tom recovered, and 
when he got out again the strength of the Buzzard gang 
had been broken. But a remnant of them still prey upon 
the farmers of the Lebanon Valley. Persicus. 


A Night in the “ Bad Lands.” 


| WAS two days out from Las Vegas, on my way to Fort 

Stanton, and in the very midst of the “Bad Lands” of 
New Mexico. On all sides, nothing but a wild waste of 
basalt, of a dark brown color, met the eye. Not a sign of 
grass, not a shrub or tree, was to be seen; only, here and 
there, huge piles of the lava-stone, and, occasionally, deep 
and yawning fissures led down into the earth. If I had 
been a geologist, I might have amused myself by specula- 
ting upon the centuries that had passed by since this region 
had been a liquid mass of fire; but as I was not, I simply 
wondered at the extreme barrenness and desolation of the 
scene, and as the sun was approaching the horizon and cast- 
ing a ruddy hue over it all, began to fear that I would have 
to pass the night on the hard ground. The sun sank lower 
and lower, and now the sight became grandly impressive. 
Every particle of the basalt seemed on fire, as it caught up 
the last and richest rays of the setting sun. It took no 
imagination to think of a burning sea of lava. The scene 
was too real. It seemed that all nature was aglow, and 
striving to regain its former state; but its glory was cut 
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short. The towering rocks grew black, and only in the far 
west the floating clouds showed crimson. The sun was set, 
and gloom was hastening to enshroud me, as I rode along 
the trail, in the midst of the wilderness. 

At a turn in the road, I suddenly came upon a lonely 
cabin, and was greeted with the fierce growlings of an ugly 
cur. The sight of the lonely inhabitant was scarcely more 
assuring. His eyes were small and wicked-looking. He 
wore a shaggy beard on his scarred face, a greasy, broad- 
brimmed hat on his head, a knife and revolvers at his belt. 
In short, he was a suspicious looking specimen. For a small 
sum, he agreed to accommodate me for the night. 

During our supper of bacon I eyed him carefully, and 
came to the conclusion that I didn’t like him any better 
than at first sight. He was unsociable and kept a dogged 
silence, and, while we smoked our pipes, I could see him 
casting suspicious glances at me. Now the long night was 
before us. We lay close together on ill-made cots. All was 
dark and silent. My feelings I never shall forget. I thought 
of murder. We were all alone; he had me in his power; 
he could destroy every trace of the deed. Then I thought 
of home and friends; but I couldn’t rid my mind of fear. 
I imagined I could see his wicked eyes peering at me; that 
I could see him grasp his knife and try its edge. I almost 
felt his bloody hand upon my neck, and his strong knife 
piercing my body. O, God! it was terrible. The sweat 
rolled from my body, I trembled in every limb; the minutes 
seemed months as I lay there in miserable expectancy, 
when suddenly the old dog outside gave a wild, blood-curd- 
ling yelp, and leapt into the room, whining piteously. 
What could it mean? I thought of nothing but death, ter- 
rible, murderous death. I was bound fast with fear. In a 
moment my past life was lived over again. A terrific shock 
of the cabin followed. A huge missile seemed to have 
struck the roof. Every timber creaked under the blow. 
Was it human or divine force? All seemed lost. There 
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was no hope. Escape was impossible. My time had surely 
come. For several moments—it seemed ages—this deadly 
stupor held me powerless. When at last it passed away, I 
was amazed to still find myself in the cabin. My companion 
was sitting upright. His face was like the dead, and his 
every action showed extreme terror. Thank God, it was 
not his work or contrivance! As soon as we could summon 
courage we went outside and shouted long and loud; but 
in vain. The night was pitchy dark, and the deep silence 
oppressive. 

The rest of the night was spent in painful suspense. I 
no longer feared mine host, but something outside. Every 
moan of the wind, as it swept over the roof, every bark of a 
coyote now brought with it fear and dread. The action 
of the dog and the falling of the missile were too great a 
mystery for me to solve. 

In the morning, we found on the roof of the hut a huge 
stone of basalt. No person lived within twenty miles of 
the place. We found no trace of a man’s tracks or clothing. 
Besides, who would prow! around such a place for no other 
purpose than to throw a huge rock on the roof? Why 
would a trained watch-dog be so frightened at a man? The 
rock could not have been of meteoric origin, for then it 
would have surely crushed through the roof, and buried 
itself in the ground. How, then, did it get there? That’s 
still the question ; and the only solution to the mystery, that 
I can suggest, is that on that night some one of those deep 
fissures in the “ Bad Lands” opened forth its maw, and, by 
volcanic action, hurled out a shower of lava and rocks, and 
one of these chanced to strike the roof of our cabin. What- 
ever may have been the force that impelled the rock, I have 
always believed that it saved my life. 


J. C. Marais. 
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[This department is intended for the free expression of College sentiment. The editors dis- 
claim all responsibility for the opinions expressed. ] 





The Alumni and the New York Games. 


HE large number of alumni living in or near New York 
city, have heard with regret that the faculty has decided 
that Princeton teams shall play no more games on the Polo 
Grounds. It seems to them as if they had been almost rob- 
bed of one of the inherent rights of college graduates. 
Princeton’s representation at the recent Yale-Princeton game 
was far from being meagre, and showed how deeply their 
deprivation of that annual reunion, under such exhilirating 
circumstances, will be felt. Until quite lately, it has appa- 
rently been the policy of the faculty and trustees to neglect 
the alumni as far as possible. Either the disadvantages of 
such a course have been perceived, or events have ordered 
that it be temporarily abandoned. Whatever may be the 
reason, the attentions recently paid to our graduates have 
been productive of substantial results, in increasing our 
numbers and indirectly in procuring other benefits. The 
resolution of the faculty, prohibiting games on other than 
college grounds, would indicate a return to their former 
policy of ignoring the alumni. 

Much as they deplore this loss, it is the College which will 
eventually be the most severe sufferer. Many and great 
benefits must accrue from the attachment of graduates to 
their Alma Mater. Pecuniary benefactions form, of course, 
the prime consideration. In other ways, however, the col- 
lege man can show his gratitude to the institution within 
whose walls his life-work was begun. The reputation of 
that institution depends in no small degree upon the enthu- 
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siasm with which he alludes to it. It is, then, evidently, to 
the interest of a college to do all in her power to keep alive 
in her sons the love for her with which they were graduated. 
Any reunion conditioned by the presence of exciting events 
is best calculated to attain this result. Those who witnessed 
the recent foot-ball game, and observed the demeanor of 
Princeton graduates, must have noted how their love for 
their college revived with the recollections of undergraduate 
existence, brought back by the sights of that day. Sedate 
middle-aged, and even gray-haired men, each with a shred 
of orange-and-black ribbon in his button-hole, cheer fran- 
tically as ground is gained by the eleven, and shout them- 
selves hoarse when a touchdown is secured. Even the most 
self-possessed and dignified wear their colors and applaud 
each brilliant run or clever pass. Those parti-colored badges 
form a mystic bond of sympathy between their wearers. 
Total strangers familiarly clap each other on the back, or 
wring each other’s hands, in the excess of their excitement. 
This spirit is thence carried into their every-day lives. Any- 
thing for their college ! 

These are the feelings which the faculty are systematically 
endeavoring to stifle! To them we say: Do not deprive 
the alumni of these innocent pleasures, or the College of the 
benefits which it will certainly derive from the loyal spirit 
fostered in her graduates by these games. 





“Dark Days.” 


N “DARK DAYS” Hugh Conway has presented a 
companion piece to “Called Back,” his summer novel, 
so generally read and so favorably received. His most 
recent work is, in some respects, a disappointment. It is 
true that both novels were planned and executed along the 
same general lines. Pauline and Philippa are alike com- 
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pelled to witness cowardly murder, the one that of a brother, 
the other that of a husband; alike they are afflicted with 
temporary mental derangement, and are relieved from their 
anguish by the loss of memory for the terrible events which 
occurred in their presence. Gilbert Vaughan, in his search 
for information regarding the history of his wife’s peculiar 
mental condition, pursues a band of Russian convicts across 
the steppes of Siberia. Basil North, in his attempt to protect 
his love from the consequences of her husband’s murder, of 
which circumstantial evidence proves her to be guilty, accom- 
panied by her and by his mother, hastily traverses France to 
take refuge in Spain, where the comity of nations was then un- 
exercised, and extradition treaties were politically unknown. 
The author’s systematic contempt for the conventionalities 
of fiction writing is still shown in his refusal to weary his 
readers with protracted descriptions of those places and of 
those sights which have been rendered so tediously familiar 
to the novel readers of this century by writers whose sole 
information is too often obtained from a second-hand Murray 
or Baedecer, or consists in flowery generalizations on limited 
personal travel. A journey through France becomes, in his 
narrative, merely a list of railway stations and a barometric 
record of the rise of the hero’s hopes as every mile traversed 
places him and his companions further from the danger of 
arrest. Having at last projected his leading characters into a 
remote corner of Spain, beyond pursuit, he describes at some 
length their physical surroundings, and the place of their 
refuge—“ brilliant, romantic Seville, with its flower-bedecked 
houses, its groves of orange and olive trees, its luxuriant gar- 
dens, its crooked, narrow streets, its Moorish walls, its numer- 
ous towers, all of which sink into insignificance under the 
shadow of the lofty Giralda.” Still, notwithstanding the 
subsequent description of Spanish scenery and out-of-door 
life, the striking incidents which seem almost to jostle each 
other in their desire to obtain expression in words, the start- 
ling rapidity with which the reader is hurried from one 
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locality to another, the presence of a fresh and vivid narra- 
tion and descriptive style, “Dark Days” cannot be read 
with unqualified pleasure. 

It is what it purports to be, an account of a part of the 
lives of but two persons—a man and a woman. Their 
characters are thus subjected to close scrutiny, and are 
found to fail in an important particular. They cannot com- 
mand admiration or respect. In Basil North, Hugh Conway 
has endeavored to portray a man who loved “as man has 
never loved before.” The success of his attempt cannot be 
doubted, but is to be deplored. To strength of passion he 
has sacrificed even its dignity. His hero is rejected, and 
ignobly yielding to this bitter disappointment, mopes for six 
months, shut up in a secluded cottage, alone with his books 
and a faithful male attendant. Later in the story the same 
individual almost decides to compel a fellow-being to incur 
serious risks of being hanged rather than to subject his wife, 
with a certainty of acquittal, to trial for the death of her 
former husband, whom she was supposed to have murdered 
in her fit of temporary insanity. The temptation is resisted, 
not through his sense of justice and honor, but because of 
his fear that the truth might become known and his wife be 
tormented by the thought that she was indirectly responsi- 
ble for the death of an innocent man. The contempt which 
such actions cannot fail to arouse, and which they richly 
merit, completely neutralizes our admiration for his con- 
stancy through bitter trials. A similar defect exists in the 
character of Philippa. Her foolhardiness in contracting a 
clandestine marriage with a man of whose antecedents she 
was entirely ignorant, allows her to lay slight claim to the 
possession of common sense, and even exposes her to graver 
charges. 

The general impression on the mind, as the last page of 
“ Dark Days” is turned, is that the author, in his desire to 
justify the success of “Called Back,” has endeavored to pro- 
duce on the same plane a novel even more sensational and 
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startling in its incidents and effects. Success or failure in 
such an attempt are alike indifferent. In the catalogue of 
reputable works of fiction, “Called Back” was, in many 
respects, unique. This was its chief title to popular applause. 
“ Dark Days” can lay claim to that merit only in its most 
disagreeable features. 


A Scheme of Athletic Consolidation. 


TT\HE appointment of a Graduate Committee has been the 

initiatory movement in a much-needed reform in the 
management of athletics. This reform should not terminate 
here. To derive full benefit from the action that has been 
taken, it is requisite that the college take one step more, and 
consolidate, under one management, the various athletic asso- 
ciations. At present there are five organizations, viz. : 
Base-ball, foot-ball, track athletics, tennis and lacrosse, each 
existing under its own management, entirely independent of 
the others. Fora number of years it has been a noticeable 
fact that these organizations have not simultaneously enjoyed 
good management. The years in which the eleven has been 
most successful have generally been the years in which the 
nine has met with defeat, and vice versa, until at last Prince- 
ton’s luck has become almost synonymous with “ Princeton’s 
mismanagement.” Some may urge the argument which, at 
first thought, appears a plausible one, that such a consolida- 
tion would tend to augment rather than obviate difficulties. 
Due consideration of the primary, cause of this mismanage- 
ment will dispel all doubts on that score. Poor manage- 
ment evidently results from either the incapacity or the 
inactivity of the officers elected by the college, and so, to a 
great extent, the blame ought to be attributed to those who 
vote blindly, as well as to those who vote for their friends, 
irrespective of the best candidate. The offices of President, 
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Secretary and Treasurer of the consolidated organization 
would be filled by men chosen from the Boards of Directors 
of the Associations. On account of the increased responsi- 
bility devolving upon these officers, the majority would take 
special care to find out something about the candidates for 
whom they cast their ballots, and, as the candidates would 
be brought before the college in the capacity of directors, 
the possibility of the introduction of “ politics” would be 
reduced to a minimum. 

By this arrangement another difficulty would be obviated. 
All subscriptions and other receipts would be paid into the 
general treasury, and would then be duly apportioned. This 
would preclude all possibility of one association being placed 
on a firm financial basis, to the positive detriment of the 
others. All subscriptions would be collected for the support 
of all, and it is only reasonable to suppose that in proportion 
larger contributions would thus be raised. The duties of 
the general treasurer would be lightened by each Associa- 
tion having its own treasurer, who would attend to the pay 
ment of the debts of the organization to which he belonged. 
Although the step is a radical one, we would nevertheless 
advocate a consolidation of, at least, the Base-Ball, Foot- 


Ball and Athletic Associations. 
Stewart Paton. 





A River Scene. 
: we UPPER Delaware, flowing as it does through a high- 
lan 


d region in which hill and mountain, rising on either 
bank, form almost continuous barriers, broken only by an 
occasional piece of meadow land, rich with crops, and dotted 
with cattle, or by deep ravines or narrow valleys, leading 
tributary streams to a common outlet, abounds in lovely and 
majestic scenes. Here, for instance, at the foot of this rift. 
The river dashes against the huge rocks which stud its course, 
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now leaping over them, now rushing around them in deep, 
sullen swirls, growling at the obstacles, spitefully slapping 
their upturned faces, but never moving those symbols of 
quiet, eternal resistance. Below the troubled waters quickly 
regain their composure, and stretch away, dark and placid 
and cool in the gathering twilight, till hid by a screen of 
rocky cliffs, wearing their crown of trees. On one hand a 
wall of slate breaks the slope of the mountain, and, in the 
clefts between its projecting strata, a few grasses and hardy 
wild flowers cling in precarious existence. A tiny stream 
makes its way over the edge in a cascade, splashing away 
from ledge to ledge, and then leaps laughing to the rocks 
below. The moon is rising over the tall line of trees that 
guard the Jersey shore. Beyond the sombre shadow, the 
flowing river shines like silver breaking into gold as an 
occasional “ cat’s paw ” ripples across its surface. The dark 
green of the mountain side blending into the deep blue of 
the sky beyond makes a weird and fitting. background. As 
your canoe drifts slowly down with the current, you sing 
with the poet: 

“ Full in her dreamy light, the moon presides, 

Shrined in a halo, mellowing as she rides; 

And far around, the forest and the stream 

Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam : 

The lulled winds, too, are sleeping in their caves, 


No stormy murmurs roll 7 the waves; 
Nature is hushed.” 





Lacrosse. 


| Saag year Princeton won the championship in lacrosse. 
This year she is particularly fortunate in having every 
member of the old team in College. But, so far, little or 
no work has been done. The November Lit. said it could 
not find any reason to justify the present attitude of the 
team. This statement will bear correction. In the first 
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place, half of the team has been hard at work at foot-ball. 
In the second place, the games refused this fall will be 
played in the spring, when the practice, coming just before 
the championship games, will be of much more value. If 
these games had been played this fall, they could not have 
been repeated in the spring. Again, the University grounds 
could not have been used for practice, and the grounds back 
of Reunion admit of no team play. We believe the main 
reason for the failure of our splendid team two years ago 
was that they played too little on the University grounds. 
It is true that little inducement has been offered to new 
players; but this can be explained. A new supply of sticks 
was ordered early in the fall by the association. The dealer 
refused to send them, on the ground that the association 
was indebted to him to the amount of a few dollars. He 
persisted in this action, even when told that the association 
did not owe him acent. There is but one dealer in first- 
class sticks, and so, because one or two Princeton men 
failed to pay their bills promptly, the association is blamed 
by the College for not encouraging new players. 

While there are reasons for not playing this fall, there is 
none whatever for not getting to work in the spring as 
early as possible. If Princeton expects to win the pennant 
next summer, she must begin work earlier, and train longer 
and harder than ever before. The association should see to it 
now that every lacrosse player is regularly in the gymnasium; 
that a good supply of sticks is ordered, and that every 


possible inducement is offered to new players. 
' J.C. M. 





85's Memorial. 


gaa G the present term there has been some discussion 
concerning the transfer of the boat-house to the campus 
or the athletic grounds for use as a batting-hall for the nines 
This question opens the whole subject of improvement in 
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the present accommodations for our teams at the University 
grounds. The present quarters are acknowledged to be 
shamefully small, and incommodious, while there is practi- 
cally no suitable room which can be offered to a visiting 
team. It has often been suggested that a Senior Class leave, 
as their memorial gift to the College, a new athletic house. 
This has never been accomplished because of the expense 
involved. That a new house with plenty of room—with at 
least three times the accommodations of the present one— 
with sufficient lockers for the use of the members of the 
teams and other athletic men, and with dressing-rooms, is 
needed, is a fact beyond question. Such a building would 
probably cost, at the maximum estimate, about $2,500. This 
could not, and should not, be borne by any one class; but 
if the present Senior, Junior and Sophomore classes would 
pledge themselves each to contribute their share to the pro- 
ject, as their “memorial,” the house would be a reality. 
This would not bring the expense to each class above the 
average amount contributed for that purpose, and thus, as 
far as the expense is concerned, the plan is feasible. The 
question whether the money could be raised on the pledges 
of these classes has been considered, and, in the opinion of 
one or two Professors consulted on this subject, it could be 
obtained without much difficulty. Such things have been 
done in the past for other objects, why not for this ? 





An Irreparable Loss. 


TUDENTS and alumni will hear with profound regret 
that Mr. Goldie has almost decided to resign his position. 

A decided stand by the friends of the college may yet save 
us our invaluable instructor in gymnastics. Aside from 
careful, able and efficient instruction, Mr. Goldie has won 
the admiration and respect of the fellows by his genial man- 
ners and his noble, upright character. 











EDITORIALS. 





Kiitorials, 


E CONGRATULATE Capt. Bird and his team on 

their hard, faithful work and their splendid record 
throughout the season. Princeton’s fortunes in foot-ball 
seemed to turn with the disastrous season of 1883, and have 
been growing brighter each succeeding year. 








E REGRET to announce that Mr. C. 8S. Clark has 

found it necessary to resign his position as captain of 
the base-ball team for ’85. Unfortunate in losing an effi- 
cient captain, we are yet fortunate in having such a suc- 
cessor to the position as Mr. Duncan Edwards. Under his 
direction we look for the same solid and vigorous work 
which we expected under that of Mr. Clark. 





oer is usually more prose than poetry about foot-ball. 
But, in looking over a recently published poem of Mr- 
Swinburne, we find a line which is appropriate to that goal 
from the field of ours in the Yale game : 


“The goal that is not, and ever again the goal.” 


But we cannot sympathize with another line in the same 


poem : 
“And a joy to the heart is a goal that it may not reach.” 





NTO LATE College elections there has crept an element 
of trickery and wire-pulling, which should be beneath 
the self-respect and under the contempt of every student. 
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This spirit in political life has always met with the severest 
denunciation, and, if allowed to gain a place in our college 
circle, it will operate no less disastrously, and will meet with 
no less severe rebukes. 





N° PROVOCATION whatever can justify outrageous 
LN behavior in a place of worship. Whatever a man may 
really be, or think, or feel, in such a place, he should at least 
maintain a decent outward appearance. The conduct in 
chapel at a recent morning service shows, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that many so-called young men should be in the 
nurseries of their respective homes. 





— first number of the Lit. under the present manage- 
ment advocated the adoption by Princeton of a system 
of college government similar to that in use at Amherst 
and Bowdoin, giving the student body some voice in the 
direction of college affairs. The Princetonian has been advo- 
eating the same plan with earnestness and vigor. If the 
faculty have noticed these appeals, they have kept very quiet 
on the subject. But, like the woman in Scripture, who 
finally got what she wanted by the mere monotony of her 
importunities, so we will keep up our petitions, and, whether 
the result be attained in a year, or in the next generation, 
we will at least have done our part in securing it. We will 
change our former request, and join our cotemporary in ask- 
ing that a student committee be elected whose functions 
shall be merely advisory, without power or vote. What is 
the use of arguing that the result would be highly beneficial ? 
It is no longer an experiment at other colleges. Let us at 
least give it a trial here. 
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\ R. HOWELLS possesses in an extraordinary degree the 

rare virtue of consistency. In his powerful novel, “A 
Modern Instance,” he painted the portrait of a brute in the 
character of Bartley Hubbard, but was considerate enough 
to kill him before the end of the story. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Howells believes that all the stories have 
been told, and that there is nothing new under the sun for 
the novelist to tell. So, in writing his new novel for the 
Century, he deliberately drags Mr. Hubbard from the grave 
to which we were all well pleased to see him go, and takes 
up again the life of that journalist and his wife Marcia, away 
back in Mrs. Nash’s lodging-house, in the early part of the 
former story. As only two numbers of “ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham” have appeared, we cannot tell to what extent the 
Hubbards will figure in the new story. But in all proba- 
bility the author has resurrected the dead journalist for the 
purpose of gaining a graceful entrance upon the stage for 
Mr. Lapham. 





The Thanksgiving Game. 


Ww* DEPLORE exceedingly the course which Capt. Bird 
and his team found it necessary to pursue in the second 
half of the game in reference to the referee. We appreciate 
fully the trying circumstances of the game and the motives 
which impelled the team to take the extreme measure of 
requesting the referee to resign. The great excitement, the 
uncommonly close score, and the series of wretched decisions 
which the referee himself admitted as such after the game, 
and declared to be due to his ignorance of the rules and the 
fine points of foot-ball, are sufficient to explain the action of 
our team at the time. But we are confident that such an 
action would not have been the result of their cooler con- 
sideration, which, under the trying circumstances, was at 
the time impossible. 
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Upon their return to College, after the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, the students generally felt dissatisfied with the victory 
which they believed was virtually theirs. They felt that 
justice had not been done on all sides and that fair-play de- 
manded another game with Yale. They wanted satisfaction 
given to one side or the other. But Yale had already de- 
clined the challenge which was presented to them immedi- 
ately after the game. The fact that we presented the chal- 
lenge may be construed differently by outsiders; but we 
affirm openly that it was due to the spirit of fair-play, which 
has always characterized Princeton in her athletic contests. 
It was from no other motive. 

Setting aside the extenuating circumstances, we are con- 
fident that we represent every Princeton man, graduate and 
undergraduate, in saying that we cannot support the prin- 
ciple of going back of areferee. The very possibility of any 
athletic contests depends upon the inviolability with which 
the office of referee should be invested. Without it, the 
contest would bea farce. In the present case no low motive 
actuated our team, as the fact that Yale, and not Princeton, 
wanted the game stopped on account of darkness, sufficiently 
shows. The team acted from a desire for simple justice. 
But the principle once established as a precedent, there 
would be no limit to the pernicious uses to which it could 
be put by unscrupulous teams. Princeton’s position on this 
question is truly defined in the case of Umpire Hawley, who 
umpired the base-ball game between Princeton and Yale, in 
Princeton, in 1875. Mr. Hawley had given a series of 
wretched and prejudiced decisions, and in the eighth inning 
Capt. Woods, of Princeton, refused to continue the game. 
The directors of our team decided that they could not go 
back of a referee, and ordered Capt. Woods to finish the 
game, which he did. 

It is clear that before foot-ball ean be played another sea- 
son radical changes must be made, either in the rules or the 
mode of enforcing them, or both. It may be wise to have 
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one referee to decide points of play exclusively, and another 
to watch foul play; for it has become evident that one man 
cannot watch everything in the field. But whatever the 
changes be, we trust that foot-ball will soon be put on the 
sure footing which, as a game, it deserves. 





The “Sun” on the Game. 


T WILL now be in order for the religious press of the 
country to copy the wonderfully accurate, perspicnous 
and truthful account of the Yale—Princeton game as set forth 
in the columns of the Sun, and to bewail the brutality and 
demoralization of the college youth. Having read the Times, 
Tribune or World, an ignorant public might have supposed 
that a remarkably fine game of foot-ball had been played at 
the Polo Grounds on Thanksgiving day. But these journals 
were only at their customary work of deceiving their credu- 
lous readers. Not till the public had read the veracious Sun 
did they know how they had been imposed upon, and that 
the so-called game of foot-ball had in reality been a desperate 
and blood-thirsty slugging-match between twenty-two picked 
bruisers from Princeton and New Haven. The Sun reporter 
threw the following head-lines to the breeze: “ Mighty sav- 
age foot-ball. Bloodshed and serious accidents a plenty. 
The captain of Yale carried from the field after a period 
of frightful suffering. Blows, bruises and dislocations!” 
Under them he waded through a column of sanguinary 
rhetoric, describing how men had their heads driven into 
the earth, the horrible agonies of a man who hurt his leg so 
badly that he had to stop playing and sit down for five min- 
utes, and various other accidents so terrible ‘that the vast 
audienee had to turn their horror-stricken eyes away. The 
young man who wrote this is to be commended for possess- 
ing a monumental incapacity for his work, and a literary 
style that rivals the most famous dime novelists living or 
dead. 
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New York Games. 


A WRITER in the Voices has discussed the evils which 
will result from the prohibition of games on other than 
college grounds by allowing the interest of the alumni in 
their Alma Mater to flag. An entirely different set of argu- 
ments also springs up in protest against this action. It can 
reasonably be expected to seriously cripple our athletic 
interests. The prospect of playing in a game on the Polo 
Grounds, before the large and respectable assembly which a 
college contest is so sure to attract, is,in the minds of many, 
the strongest incentive to earnest practice and faithful train- 
ing. On pecuniary as well as on physical grounds, the pro- 
posed change is inadvisable. The revenue derived from 
such games as those of Thanksgiving and Decoration Days 
form by far the largest part of the receipts of the Foot-Ball 
and Base-Ball Associations. If, notwithstanding the gate- 
money thus obtained, debts are continually contracted by 
these Associations, how will they be enabled, when deprived 
of this means of support, to furnish adequate training for 
the team, or even to exist with any efficiency? The evil to 
be most deplored by the advocates of physical development 
and out-of-door exercise is, however, the disrepute into which 
these sports will be brought by the probable return of the 
old spirit of “muckerism.” The Princeton-Yale games 
were transferred to strictly neutral grounds in order to avoid 
the excesses into which players and spectators were some- 
times led by the bitter antagonism then existing between 
the two colleges. These contests have been steadily assum- 
ing a more gentlemanly tone. Just as the desideratum of the 
athletic question has been almost obtained, the old conditions 
are restored, and the old consequences may be expected to 
follow. 
In the interest of students and college alike, we ask that 
this resolution be carefully reconsidered before it is enforced. 















Lirerary Gossip. 





Literary Gassip. 


“It was the winter wild 
While the heaven-born child, 
All meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lies; 
Nature, in awe of him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 
With her great master so to sympathize ; 
ae cae Ae fl oe e. = . 
Only with speeches fair 
She wooes the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw.” 


“ TF YOU elect English,” said an old Lir. man to me at the beginning of 
the term, “try and read a good deal in connection with the course. 
Sit down the evening before, and look over the books cr poems which are 
to be the subject of the next lecture, and you will enjoy and remember it 
twice as well.” I took his advice, and found it a good plan. No one has 
time or inclination, in this busy college world, to read through Milton, 
or Dryden, or Pope, or Swift, entire; a few characteristic specimens of 
each are all one wants. Glance through these from week to week—it 
will not take long—and it will avoid the necessity of committing to 
memory long pages of analysis and criticism for recitation ; you will gain 
easily and with pleasure to yourself an outline of the lecture; you can 
make your own criticisms on its subject, and obtain a knowledge of cer- 
tain periods in English literature which you may never have time to 
take upagain. Climbing to the top of the ladder in one of the dusty, sunny 
nooks of the College library, the other day, I took down a ponderous 
tome—the works of John Milton, poet—and began to read. And as I 
read, taking a sweet, uneasy pleasure in these waters of idleness, stolen 
from examination work, and meditating the while upon the dreadful 
weary week which lay between me and the Christmas vacation, I came 
upon the poem whose opening lines are quoted above: “ An Ode on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity, written by me, John Milton, this happy 
morn, at Cambridge College,” two hundred and fifty long years ago. Poor 
Milton! Just think what it must have been not to go home at Christmas 
tide to the old manor-house at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where the 
Yule log would be burnt and the wassail would be drunk, and there 
would be snap-dragon and plum-pudding, and kissing under the mistle- 
toe, and all manner of Christmas gestes. Milton had not turned Puritan 
then—he would have enjoyed it all. How we sympathize with him! 
The snow was on the ground, and the sky was drear and cold. His room 
was cold, too, if so be it was like a Princeton room, and his friends were 
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gone, and it was very lonely. But he lit his fire, and sat in his upper 
chamber in the old gray pile of Christ Church, and, looking out across 
the white country, he saw the sun glint from behind a cloud upon the 
golden cross in the spire of the cathedral at Ely, far away, and as he saw 
he was cheered at heart and wrote this ode—the finest in our tongue. 

But that is neither here nor there. We shall all go home, we hope, 
and there will be hand-shakings and home-welcomings, good resolutions 
for work broken, sleighing and skating and dancing and what not. 
Glorious prospect—but stop! Like the skeleton at the feast rises up the 
gruesome week between now and then, with its unpleasant accompani- 
ment in the shape of coffee, wet towels, Astronomy, Physics, and other 
trifles of that nature. How shall we ever get through it? Well, there’s 
one comfort. As old Hawes saith, 


“ For though the days be never so long, 
At last the bell ringeth to evensong.”” 


Everything hath an end, even the longest, and before concluding his 
monthly chat the Gossip would wish to all his kind readers a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


For the Atlantic Monthly and Century there is an interesting prospectus 
in 1885. The Century’s most important feature will be a series of separate 
papers on the great battles of the War for the Union, written by general 
officers, high in command, on both sides; Generals Grant, Longstreet, 
McClellan, Beauregard, Rosecrans and others are among them. Brief 
sketches by privates will accompany the more important series, and give 

_@ graphic picture of army life. The fiction department will be well 
filled by novels, from the hand of Howells, Henry James, Grace D. 
Litchfield and others. Picturesquely illustrated European sketches will 
appear from time to time, and papers will be contributed by Lieutenant 
Schwatka, and others, upon the New Northwest. All who heard Lieut. 
Schwatka when in Princeton will feel assured of the merit and interest 
in these last. Papers on art, in which the Century has taken the lead, 
will be continued, and general science will not be neglected. Well 
known names, notably E.C. Stedman and Edmund Gosse, will contribute 
literary essays; George W. Cable will contribute in various ways, and 
John Burroughs will furnish some of his charming country idylls. 

The Atlantic Monthly, relying for its interest on reading matter only, 
will contain, besides its usual fine array of solid literature, four notable 
novels: “The Princess Casamassima,” by Henry James—said to be his 
finest work ; “ A Country Gentleman,” by Mrs. Oliphant, the well known 
English author; “The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” by 
Egbert Craddock, dealing with an untouched phase of life just south of 
Mason and Dixie’s line; and “A Marsh Island,” by Sarah Orne Jewett, 

whose novel, “ A Country Doctor,” created such a sensation last year. 
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Kiitars’ Table. 


* The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.”— Macbeth, Act I, Scene III. 


HE bubbles, in groups and singly, are dancing about the educational 
expanse in wild profusion, owing, doubtless, to the position of Sol, as 
he draws near to the winter solstice, and, extracting the balm from the 
breezes, sends them forth with all the icy implication of December blasts. 
Intercollegiate foot-ball, the largest bubble of all, looks decidedly un- 
steady. The fact is, it’s too large. The cheers on the Polo Grounds 
inflated it to enormous proportions, only to be followed by trying winds 
from Cambridge and sweeping tides of popular disapproval. A few more 
blasts and the gay film explodes into “the unknown infinite.” But to 
“come off,” how about the championship? The long-expected day has 
come and gone. More than the usual amount of talking has been in- 
dulged in, the good people of New York have gazed with morbid delight 
on a “ brutal and demoralizing” spectacle, and yet, strange to say, nothing 
to show for it. It is not in place here to discuss so momentous a topic 
as the lost championship. Rather a weak sort of satisfaction to know 
that, even if we have not gained the honor ourselves, we have at least 
deprived our rivals of the same; still there’s some comfort in the fact. 

But speaking of Intercollegiate contests, the Amherst Student is struck 
with a suggestion. “To the uninitiated in college life and customs of 
to-day, the following question would naturally arise: Why is it that the 
colleges of New England, professing as they do intercollegiate contests in 
physical acquirements, have not contests of mental strength and ability, to 
cultivate which is their special line of work?” The writer does not offer 
a solution, but commends the idea to the college public. Theoretically, 
the plan is sensible, though not by, any means original, since such an 
association did exist some years ago, but was abandoned for some reason 
probably on account of unsatisfactory decisions of the judges—the great 
practical barrier to its success. 

Students will scarcely devote a great amount of thought and time to a 
contest where success or failure is in the hands of a few whimsical or 
predisposed judges, and that, too, when decisions are far more difficult 
than in athletic contests. 

The Vassar Misc. (to eliminate the conventional burst of adoration and 
sentiment) is decidedly interesting this month. By far the best article 
in the “ Literary Department” is the vivid sketch entitled, “A Glimpse 
of Prince Edward Island.” This charming description supplies a want 
often felt by the readers of the Misc., and represents to perfection a truly 
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readable literary production. “Billy Clark,” the egotistic crier of Nan- 
tucket, has received more attention than he deserves, considering his 
light esteem for the fairsex. The writer has made us well acquainted 
with “ Billy.” 

While we are among the magazines, let us see what the University 
Quarterly contains, between its conspicuous terra-cotta covers. The 
general appearance is neat and tasteful; but, for a University periodical, 
there is something radically wrong—something like the play of Hamlet 
“with Hamlet left out.” Where we look for the literary fruit of student 
minds, we find articles of great interest, it is true, but written by alumni 
of classes ranging all the way from ’34 to ’84. An editorial laments the 
scarcity of contributions, stating that they are either “abstruse essays,” 
too heavy to be readable, or they are productions that partake of a 
“degree of lightness which we cannot tolerate.” Cannot the golden 
mean be struck? Try a story ora light sketch, fellow students, or even 
a bit of verse drawn from last summer’s inspiration, and don’t let the 
graduate fill up the space that properly belongs to you. 

The Advocate, with its fine typography and fresh scraps of poetry, is 
ever active in philanthropic suggestions. Co-operating with the Total 
Abstinence League in its good work of minimizing temptations to 
“imbibe the foaming beer or the intoxicating soda-lemonade,” the 
worthy editor urges that all campus pumps be forthwith furnished with 
handle, cup and water, at the same time, else disastrous results are sure 
to follow. “Consider, for instance, this possible case. Suppose an inno- 
cent Freshman, brought up under the influence of home and cold-water 
diet, is crossing the yard at night. Suppose, at that moment, a consum- 
ing thirst ‘gat hold upon him,’ what will the victim do? He will hie 
him to the nearest College pump, there to slake his thirst. Suppose one 
of the above essentials is missing, what is the inevitable result? The 
unlucky Freshman frisks gaily to the other pump, only to find there 
precisely the same state of affairs. Then comes a moment of supreme 
despair; the unfortunate man, finding the paths of virtue barred against 
him, rushes wildly to Adams’ and destruction, and buries himself in a 
beer and a sandwich. His moral ruin is complete.” These little things 
ought to be attended to. 

Argo keeps up its enviable reputation, and goes a little beyond, per- 
haps, in matters of verse. Under Vers de Societe we find the following 
neat comparison : 

THE STIRRUP CUP. 
1784. 


My steed stands near with impatient neigh, 

While the bugle calls me far away. 

Alas! like a bird the moments fly, 

Then “‘ Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, good-bye,” 
Is the echoing rhyme of Auld Lang Syne. 
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A damsel fair bears a cup of wine, 

A maiden true has a kiss of mine. 

O fairest one, I will come again, 

And the night-wind bears me this refrain, 

* Good-bye, true love, good-bye, good-bye.” 


1884. 


But the modern girl, with frizzy head, 

Has French-heeled shoes, and a Jersey red, 
And the same night wind bears this refrain : 
“ Oh! ante up when you come again ; 
Ta-ta, you dude, ta-ta, ta-ta.”’ 


In the same issue “ Rustication” bears a timely warning for unwary 
young rhymsters. Would it not be natural for some confiding maiden 
to think the matter was settled, when you amuse her with original lines 
like this: 


“TI am thine forever, 
Come, fly with me over the seas.”” 


Making a bold leap, we come upon the Southern Collegian, representing 
Washington and Lee University in Virginia. One remarkable feature of 
this magazine is the assurance with which the editors vary their pages 
with poems of foreign manufacture. One’s first impression of the sheet 
is that the muse is quite prominent in the institution, but the prosaic, 
though truthful Ev., at the south-east corner, takes away the romance. 

The prose pieces are not “bursting” with interest or point, and “A 
Protest” against the pernicious habit of bestowing nicknames winds up 
with a stale pun on Chaucer, one of those occasional puns that tend to 
remove all power of stability from the knees, bind the tongue, paralyze 
thought, and cause one to clutch at door-knobs for support. 

The Queen’s College Journal has again floated down from the Queen’s 
dominions, after a protracted intermission. Its new and elegant winter 
dress, we are told, is from New York, and the very latest. The reading 
matter, too, is very fair—but here, just a word. Some time last spring, 
our venerable President made inquiries among parents as to their idea 
of college government. Down to the latest date, papers come in fresh 
and newsy (?) from the college world, and Princeton notes, in nine cases 
out of ten, commence with the alarming statement that “ Dr. McCosh 
has issued a circular, asking the advice of parents in the government of 
their sons.” Now, nothing pleases more than to see our honored Presi- 
dent’s name brought into prominence; but this thing has been going the 
rounds almost a year now, and how would it be to try something else ? 

Eugene J. Hall sends us some of his Original, Humorous and Dramatic 
Recitations. They are published in neat pamphlet form, finely illus- 
trated. We have seen no popular poems so rich in natural observation 

and in true appreciation of the poetic in human nature. They will be 
more than acceptable to the American public, for whose special enjoy- 
ment they have been conceived. 
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Nov. llrx.—Democratic bonfire around the cannon...... Whig Hall, 
Senior Speaking—First prize, Gaither ; Second prize, Nahm; Honorable 
mention, Wood. 

Nov. 13ru.—Meeting of Board of Trustees...... Lieut. Frederic Schwatka 
lectured on “ Alaska,” in University Hall...... Grand Democratic parade. 

Nov. 15ru.—Foot-ball game. Harvard vs. Princeton, in Cambridge. 
Score—Harvard, 6; Princeton, 34...... Lawrenceville vs. Princeton, ’88, on 
University grounds. Score—Lawrenceville, 0; Princeton, ’88, 19. 

Nov. 19ra.—First Library meeting. Paper read by Mr. Armstrong on 
“Evolution Ethics, in Relation to the Foundation of Theistic Belief.” 

Nov. 20rn.—Lecture in University Hall, by Alban Andren, on “ The 
Land of the Vikings.” 

Novy. 2lst—Clio Hall, Senior Essays—Ist Prize, R. H. Beattie: 2d 
‘eé Prize, G. B. Durell. 

Nov. 22p.—Bric-a-Brac out...... Yale vs. Harvard, in New Haven. Score 
—Yale, 48; Harvard, 0. 
Nov. 26ra.—Thanksgiving vacation begins. 
Nov. 27ra.—Foot-ball game. Yale vs. Princeton, on the Polo Grounds. 
Referee decided “ No game.” No championship. 
Dec. 1st.—College re-opens. 
Dec. 2p.—J. H. Cashman elected as Washington’s Birthday Orator from 
the Junior Class. 
Dec. 4ru.—Sophomores elected E. M. Fitzgerald Washington’s Birth- 
day Orator...... Camilla Urso, in University Hall. 
Dec. 5ru.—First Glee Club concert, at Lawrenceville. 
Dec. 6ru.—Senior elections result as follows: Master of Ceremonies, 
C. W. Bird; Class Poet, F. S. Woodruff; Class Orator, Duncan Edwards ; 
Memorial Orator, J. H. Cleveland; Ivy Orator, C. F. McClumpha; Pre- 
‘ sentation Orator, A. B. Gaither; Prophet, E. Wilson; Censor, C. W. 
Mcllvaine; Class President, C. R. Knox; Secretary, Jas. Buckelew; 
Treasurer, R. S. Laurence; Class Day Committee, Chas. Van Ausdal, 
M. N. Due, A. T. Baker, F. H. Speer, H. M. Lamberton, Wm. D. Bell, 
C. A. Arthur, Jr., 8. H. Leeper, J. B. Harriman, J. W. Barr, Jr., Janon 
Fisher, F. Griffith, R. M. Parker; Nassau Herald Committee, J. R. Hughes, 
G. E. Swartz, C. B. Gamble, W. A. Dickey ; Memorial Committee, 8. Depue, 
G. B. Durell, R. L. Smith ; Ode Committee, J. Sturges, D. H. McAlpin, Jr., 
L. W. Frost, Jr., G. E. Shea; Washington’s Birthday Orator, F. H. Wilson. 
nena Catalogue out. 
Dec. 8ta.— ’88 elected as Washington’s Birthday Orator. 
Dec. 9ru.—Examinations begin. 
Dec. 17ru.—End of First Term. 
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In Memariam. 


Princeton Couiiece, Dec. 4th, 1884. 
Wuereas, In the providence of Almighty God our late classmate: 
George Austen, has been removed by death to the reward for which his 
uprightness and simplicity of character have abundantly fitted him. 
Wuenreas, We feel that in his death we have sustained the loss of one 
whose memory we shall ever cherish for his true friendship and manly 
character. 
Resolved, That we, his classmates, extend to his family and friends our 
sincere sorrow and sympathy ; and, 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the family of the 
deceased and also be published in The Princetonian and Nassau Lit. 
Gerorce B. Sioan, JR., 
Henry 8. Lrvincoop, 
JAMES PAIGE, 
Class of ’87. Committee. 
Ce ) 


SESSS’"s CUSTOM SsHiInNtTs. 
S for $O.co. 
Importers and Manufacturers of Fine Furnishing Goods, 


933 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richmond Straight Cut No, 1 Cigarettes, 


CIGARETTE Smokers who are willing to pay a little more for Cigarettes 
than the prices charged tor the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will find the Rich- 
mond Straight Cut No. 1 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


They are made from the Brightest, Most Delicately Flavored and Highest 
Cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia, and are absolutely Without Adultera- 
tion or Drugs. Base imitations of this brand have been put on sale, and 
Cigarette smokers are cautioned that this is the Old and Original Brand, 
and to observe that each package or box of Richmond Straight Cut Cigar- 
ettes bear the signature of ‘“‘ Allen & Ginter, Manufacturers, Richmond, 
Va.” Also, manufacturers of well-known brands, “Richmond Gem,” 
“Opera Puffs,” “ Pet,” and “ Little Beauties ” Cigarettes. Smoking Tobac- 
cos—Richmond Straight No. 1, Richmond Gem Curly Cat, Turkish Mix- 
ture, Perique Mixture, Old Rip, &c., &c. 























